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Thermonuclear Tests—A Discussion 


We are witnessing a call for the cessation of 
thermonuclear tests in the Pacific that reflects pro- 
found anxiety with the military and strategic poli- 
cies of the Eisenhower-Dulles administration. In 
part this reaction is inherent in America’s position 
in world affairs. 

Our power is so overwhelming that we rightly 
are held accountable for many frustrations and 
failures that confront the West. However, we are 
not powerful enough to work our will on the an- 
tagonist; we are but one of the superpowers, and 
if we were once supreme this authority has passed 
from our hands. This sets limits to the course any 
administration can take. 

Beyond this, however, the indictment of Amer- 
ican policies takes root in a far-reaching, inchoate 
and amorphous sentiment at play in the world, 
according to which American policymakers have 
not always been as zealous in the pursuit of dip- 
lomatic and economic alternatives as in military 
programs. This viewpoint is more pronounced in 
neutralist nations than in the West, but it is in- 
creasingly making itself heard in the voices of our 
friends. 

Within the United States, the criticism of the 
Administration takes the form of demands for talks 
with the Russians based upon effective preparation 
through normal diplomatic channels. More recent- 
ly, the call has been for cessation of test explosions 
scheduled for late spring and summer in the Paci- 
fic. The Russians, who have completed their most 
recent tests, have scored a propaganda victory by 
announcing the unilateral suspension of further 
tests. Their claims for the sincerity and righteous- 
ness of this act would be more convincing had they 
taken this step before rather than after the tests. 
Nevertheless, American statesmanship is challenged 


to come forward with steps that will demonstrate 
an equal devotion to peace. 

Prompted in part by this challenge and in part 
by a very deep religious and moral compassion 
for human life, some of our most responsible civic 
and spiritual leaders propose that we unilaterally 
suspend the forthcoming tests. It may be that they 
can make their case when all the facts are in, but 
the danger always exists that as private citizens 
free from the awesome burdens of public respon- 
sibility for safeguarding the lives and treasures of 
160 million citizens, we ask only a few of the crucial 
questions that the President and Secretary of State 
must consider. 

As his criterion, the citizen can put first the esti- 
mate—based on unsubstantiated but apparently re- 
sponsible scientific evidence—that perhaps one ef- 
fect of additional explosions will be to increase 
the number of people in some future generation 
who will die of leukemia in consequence of stron- 
tium 90 deposits. The Secretary may agonize at 
such a prospect, but his mandate and criterion 
must be national security here and now. If the Rus- 
sians lead us in offensive weapons like ICBM’s, his 
duty is to lend his support to the perfecting and 
testing of anti-ICBM weapons if their development 
is within sight. One of the heartbreaking problems 
we face is the appraisal by the citizenry of scien- 
tific evidence at a time when the scientists, like 
the generals, have perforce become political factors. 

Three fundamental issues merit far more atten- 
tion than we have given them either in public or 
private discussion. They involve the timing, tac- 
tics and theory of an approach to suspension of 
tests. The tragic feature of our approach has been 
that liberals and Christians, on one hand, and re- 
sponsible officials, on the other, have given short 
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shrift to all three basic problems—at least at the 
level of public discussion. Liberals are prone to 
dismiss out of hand the harsh and practical reali- 
ties attending such issues, while officials more often 
than not impatiently offer conclusions without ex- 
posing the reasoning by which they have reached 
their decisions. Our lapses in executive leadership 
have made this last problems singularly acute. 

For example, the issue of timing is far more 
than a trivial preference for one approach over 
another. Every patriotic American has a duty to 
know more than he does on this count. What are 
the probable consequences of another round of 
tests for American security? How will they affect 
our chances of defending ourselves against the ulti- 
mate weapons in which Russia holds, or will short- 
ly attain, a decisive advantage over the West? What 
are the prospects of a clean bomb which would 
assure a greater deterrent force and remove the 
risk of an indiscriminate imperilling of human life 
everywhere if these lethal weapons should be used? 
Or what chance is there that additional tests would 
enable us to keep up with the Russians without 
contaminating the atmosphere with every advance 
in weapons that emerges? And what is the likeli- 
hood that these discoveries would be absorbed and 
applied by the foe whether in peace or war? The 
timing of the suspension of tests must justify it- 
self in the light of questions such as these. 

The tactics of any approach to disarmament is 
the second problem to be faced. What are the 
chances for effective arms control, arms reduction 
or disarmament if we suspend tests now? Will the 
Russians, once we follow their lead, be more amen- 
able to a genuine arms agreement acceded to by 
all the principal powers—for example, Communist 
China—or will they interpret such action as a vic- 
tory for their view that inspection is not essential? 
Will they be more or less likely to move toward 
an agreement that is more than a scrap of paper? 

What does history teach about unilateral or mul- 
tilateral agreements that are mere declarations— 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact among others—which lack 
powers of enforcement and observation? Will the 
Russians feel we have capitulated and dismiss any 
further invitation to resume discussions within the 
United Nations or outside on arms control? Will 
there be greater or less incentive to negotiate on 
the control of thermonuclear weapons by so-called 
third and fourth countries? What about the cards 
both sides may have available for any future meet- 


ing at the summit or among foreign ministers look- 
ing toward a political settlement? Will American 
bargaining power on Germany or the Middle East 
be increased or diminished by terminating tests 
at this time? Is our power so dependent on new 
weapons as a counter-balancing force to Soviet 
supremacy in conventional military fields that any 
concession here would be suicidal? 

What is the political and economic equation in 
the “cold war” and how would it be affected by a 
bold step that might liberate more American energy 
for these purposes? Is such a step essential to prove 
our devotion to the welfare of mankind or are 
there other steps we could take in New York, 
Washington and Moscow? 

Finally, the perennial issue raised by the sus- 
pension of tests is the unresolved question of prior- 
ities which has plagued us both before and after 
World War II. One trend of thought maintains 
that arms reduction and control will reduce ten- 
sions. The other theory holds that the arms race 
is a symptom not the cause of tensions. 

Those who espouse the first theory urge intense 
and vigorous negotiations on disarmament—even 
by men like Mr. Stassen operating outside of the 
channels of the State Department. Disarmament, 
according to this philosophy, can be approached 
in isolation from a country’s overall foreign policy 
objectives. This has been, with certain notable 
exceptions, the American approach since World 
War II; it was also the prevailing European ap- 
proach before World War JI—an approach which 
the French repeatedly opposed when they argued 
that security must precede disarmament. 

The heroic efforts of devoted and able men like 
Mr. Stassen must be judged not apart from but in 
terms of the soundness of this basic theory. What 
evidence is there concerning the fruitfulness of dis- 
armament conventions that precede political set- 
tlement as against those that follow as in the case 
of the Rush-Bagot agreement on Canadian-Amer- 
ican relations and the Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1921? Do the seemingly endless rounds of de- 
bate on disarmament since the last war and the 
pages and pages of reports strengthen or weaken 
the case for treating disarmament as an autonomous 
and separate issue? Is it possible to approach dis- 
armament and the political problems simultaneous- 
ly as officials in both Republican and Democratic 
administrations have sometimes contended? 

Are there arguments for trying another approach 
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after more than a decade of failure and despair? 
Have we lacked ingenious plans—the Baruch Plan, 
the Acheson-Lillienthal Plan and President Eisen- 
hower’s “open skies” plan—or have our failures 
been rather in the realm of theory? Should we 
put more effort into thinking about the German 
problem and less into new designs for disarma- 
ment or are the present proportions of our think- 
ing about right? 

One question leads to another and only the fool 
will say ‘this is the answer.” Yet a wise American 
diplomatist—George F. Kennan in his Reith Lec- 
tures—recently drew up an agenda of questions 
Washington might think about. In the same spir- 
it, we all have a duty to examine the pertinent 
questions in formulating our private conclusions 
on cessation of thermonuclear tests. 

Even those who strive to keep an open mind 
are reminded of the fateful errors we made that 


To Fee the Foul Disease 


NE OF THE very interesting sections of Rein- 

hold Niebuhr’s Human Nature has to do with 
the loss of the self in secular thought. In natural- 
ism the self vanishes into states of consciousness. 
In rationalism it evaporates into an abstraction. 
In romanticism it is swallowed up in the nation. 
Now the time has come to write a concluding 
chapter to this whole development. This has to 
do with the loss of the self in its own self. 

It will be useful to consider the main movement 
of thought in three stages. The central theme is 
the same at each stage, but there is a gradual change 
in phrasing and in connotation. First we have “‘self- 
realization,” then “‘self-love,” then ‘“‘self-accept- 
ance.” There is a steady progression in introver- 
sion until we come to a climax in solipsism. At 
this point the self disappears entirely because it 
has swallowed its self. 

This development documents the secular mode 
of going insane. For when the world goes mad, it 
does so in the mood of King Lear. It would kill 
its physician and bestow the fee upon the foul 
disease. When it is going mad, it means to be told 
that it is returning to health. The disease, by an 
old-fashioned name, is egotism or selfishness or 
pride. To fee the disease is to give it a fancy name 
in modern medicine and to surround the new title 
with significations of a eulogistic and beautifying 
splendor. 


Mr. Loomis directs the program in psychiatry and religion in 
the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, California. 
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hastened, if they did not cause, World Wars I and 
II. Writing in 1915, Walter Lippmann described 
the peace programs of the day as essentially reac- 
tions born of desperation, anguish and pain which 
sought answers to problems by postulating the op- 
posites of the tragic forces that were rending West- 
ern society. Liberal emotions flowed into causes 
that were noble and commendable but, unhappily, 
largely irrelevant. ‘““Europe was armed; let us work 
for disarmament... One nation refused to arbi- 
trate; arbitration should be made compulsory.” 
Against this prevailing view, Lippmann main- 
tained: “We shall end war by dealing effectively 
with our problems, not by reiterating that war is 
horrible.” 

His philosophy, which has not always proved 
wrong since 1915, is perhaps the best measuring 
rod against which to place the various declarations 
on thermonuclear weapons. K. W. T. 


ROBERT E. FITCH 


Self-realization is already out of style as a shib- 
boleth, and it is now possible to contemplate it 
with ironic detachment. It was invented somewhere 
in the romantic movement at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, which reached back and latched onto 
Aristotle, and then moved ahead in magnificence 
through most of the nineteenth century. It came 
to an austere end in the plays of Ibsen, where, in 
the words of Mary McCarthy, it was “as though 
the notion of duty, reappearing in the guise of 
Duty to Oneself, had become, if anything, more 
puritan, more rigid, more sternly forbidding, than 
the notion of duty to God or family or bourgeois 
custom.” 


That the romantic movement was in part an 
enhancement of egotism hardly needs to be argued 
now. Of course it took the form of liberating the 
individual from the harsh frames. of rationalism 
and of mechanism. Perhaps its hypocritical pre- 
tense was expressed at its worst in the pedagogical 
doctrine of the child-centered curriculum. When 
we ask the crucial question, ‘““What is the nature 
of the child who is to be the center of the new pro- 
gram?,” the trick is at once exposed. For this child, 
for whose precious personality we are to have so 
tender a regard, turns out to be made in the image 
—not of God—but of Rousseau, or of Pestalozzi, 
or of John Dewey. 

The doctrine of self-realization, however, fees 
the disease of egotism most munificently in the 
writings of Goethe. I remember vividly the sense 





of shock I experienced when I came, fresh from 
Shakespearean studies, to my first reading of Faust. 
Richard Kroner, in a recent essay in The Tragic 
Vision and the Christian Faith, has pointed plainly 
to the foulness in Faust—as in Goethe: 


There is one essential thing that is missing 
—namely, the evidence of any genuine con- 
trition in Faust. Here is a man who has 
committed crime after crime in the course 
of his long career, from the defamation of 
Margaret, the poisoning of Margaret’s moth- 
er and the murder of her brother, up to the 
destruction of the innocent old people in 
the garden. Time and again he has exhibited 
moral defects of the grossest sort: yet he re- 
mains till the very end unshattered by any 
profound act of repentance, and the best 
lesson that Goethe has to offer us is that it 
is enough to “aspire unweariedly” in order 
to be redeemed. 


The plain fact is that Goethe like Wagner was 
the grossest sort of egoist. This does not mean that 
the one could not write poetry, or the other com- 
pose great music. But the ethical judgment re- 
mains: self-realization in this instance turns out 
to be the most vulgar, the most callous, the most 
coarse-grained kind of selfishness. 


Self-Love 


It would be hard to say at just what point “self- 
realization” was transformed into “‘self-love.” At 
any rate the essential of the new emphasis is all 
there in Walt Whitman’s Song of Myself. Says the 
poet: “I dote on myself, there is that lot of me 
and all so luscious.” Even his body odor can “send” 
him with religious ecstasy: “The scent of these 
arm-pits aroma finer than prayer.” And after re- 
flecting for a moment on the mystery of the deity, 
he is forced to the conclusion: “Nor do I under- 
stand who there can be more wonderful than 
myself.” 

That Walt Whitman should have a renewed pop- 
ularity at this moment is understandable enough. 
For self-love is the fashionable disease in this de- 
cade of our history. We have turned from politics 
to literature, from the social gospel to psychother- 
apy, not because we love good writing or good 
science, but because the second alternative in each 
instance comes closer to the self. So our fiction 
and our drama are drenched in the existential, the 
narcissistic, the introverted—reeking with self-pity. 
When Sean O’Faolain writes of The Vanishing 
Hero, he forgets that we still have left to us the 
most indomitable hero of all—Me! 

The disease has a princely fee bestowed upon it 
by Erich Fromm in The Art of Loving. This gives 
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us, without equivocation, the apotheosis of the ego. 
The evolution of the individual toward maturity 
is to become his own mother, to become his own 
father and at last to become his own god. Even- 
tually he can say with Meister Eckhart, “God and 
I: we are one.” However, in the daily devotional 
exercises recommended by Fromm, the deity dis- 
appears entirely. For at least twenty minutes every 
morning—longer if possible—and then every eve- 
ning before going to bed, we are to practice con- 
centrating on the “I.” The instruction is “to close 
one’s eyes... to try to follow one’s breathing... 
to try to have a sense of ‘I’; I-myself, as the cen- 
ter of my powers, as the creator of my world.” At 
this point, surely, I do not say that I am one with 
God. I am God. 


Self-Acceptance 


But while some people don’t yet know it, Fromm 
is already out of date. The new phrase is “‘self- 
acceptance.” This is a milder, more tepid expres- 
sion than “self-love.” The fact is that love in any 
form is too strong a passion for this generation. 
We do not today love anything—certainly not God, 
not justice, not truth, not beauty—not even the 
self. Today we simply accept. Even this slight ges- 
ture of acquiescence in the ego requires for its 
fulfillment a brief look beyond the self which must 
seem otiose to the truly devout solipsist. 

In any case, self-acceptance is the phrase which 
fees the disease for the “beat” generation. This is 
a generation which prefers security to adventure. 
It does not mean to stick its neck out, only to get 
its head chopped off. It- will not reach after the 
honey, lest it be stung by the bees. 

On the level of respectable behavior, it finds 
security in steady dating, early marriage, a job 
with the organization and a sense of togetherness 
in the church. On the level of the more deeply 
disillusioned, it expresses its disenchantment with 
the world and its withdrawal into the self by ad- 
diction to sloppy attire, marihuana, jazz and casual 
sex. But whether it adheres to propriety or feebly 
flaunts its impropriety, its spiritual symbol is the 
mudturtle. 

And now we can see the progress that has been 
made in this focus on the self. The first ideal, self- 
realization, has the value that it is a dynamic ideal 
and expresses the challenge to fulfill infinite poten: 
tialities. The second formula, self-love (and that 
is exactly the phrase used by Fromm), is already 
static. The self is not something to be achieved. 
It is already here. The third formula, self-accept- 
ance, brings us down to the lowest level of ac- 
quiescence in the ego. By this principle we have 
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already arrived before we even started. Culturally, 
politically and spiritually each person becomes the 
perfect solipsist. 


"...in flat contradiction..." 


However, the truly beautiful thing about kill- 
ing the physician and bestowing the fee upon the 
foul disease is that it “works.” That is, it works, 
not on the whole and in the long run, but pres- 
ently and in part, which is about all that the pop- 
ular mind, and often the professional mind, can 
apprehend of the pragmatic criterion. The reason 
it works is that it gives the patient an ideal ad- 
justment: it brings him into perfect harmony with 
the socially prevailing neurosis. If the root of that 
neurosis is egotism, and if it can be sublimated 
with some fine phrase like self-realization or self- 
acceptance, and if then it can be shared with every 
one else in a beautiful spirit of togetherness—what 
could be more conducive to peace of mind? 

Furthermore, there will always be abundant evi- 
dence, clinical and statistical, to support this par- 
ticular therapy. Indeed, is it not buttressed by the 
entire social situation? And of course it will be 
ably administered by the competent secular shep- 
herds of the modern flock—namely the psychother- 
apists. For these are pre-eminently the peddlers of 
the currently popular panacea for all human ills, 
under the auspices, to be sure, of the strictest sci- 
entific method. 

Nevertheless, it is inexcusable for the Christian 
shepherd to meddle with such devices. For every- 
thing in this secular teaching is in flat contradic- 
tion to the insights of the Christian faith. It may 
be possible to exploit a formula like self-realiza- 


tion, if we define the true self to be realized as 
“Christ in me” and then keep the dialectical ten- 
sion. But with the formula of self-love, casuistry 
immediately creeps in. For it is said that, if you 
are to love your neighbor as yourself, then you 
must begin by loving yourself. 

But there is no commandment to love one’s self 
—obviously that were superfluous—and it is proba- 
ble that, if anyone set out seriously to love him- 
self, he would find that the task could engross all 
his energies for a lifetime. As for self-acceptance, 
it is not the self that we are to accept; it is Christ 
as our savior and our teacher that we are to ac- 
cept. And this is not acceptance as acquiescence; 
it is the acceptance of a challenge. The whole hor- 
ribly introverted character of man’s deepest disease 
is set off against the wholesomely extroverted teach- 
ing of Martin Luther in his great treatise on Chris- 
tian liberty. A Christian man lives not in himself, 
but in Christ and in his neighbors. He lives in 
Christ by faith, in his neighbor by love. 

For Christ is the true physician, and the gospel 
is the true medicine. Yet there are not lacking even 
those who bear this commission to join in seeking 
to kill the physician, to reject his remedy and to 
bestow the fee upon the foul disease. As for those 
who so deny their master, they are not to be found 
among the foolish and ignorant shepherds. Rather 
are they among the wisest and brightest of the 
shepherds. For this blindness and this betrayal are 
a privilege only for those who are most thorough- 
ly abreast of the times. They have no desire to 
crucify their Lord. They only wish to corrupt and 
to accommodate him to the best of contemporary 
culture. 


The ‘Foul Disease’ is No Respecter of Persons: 


A Reply to Mr. Fitch 


T IS ALWAYS easier to attack the arguments 

of an opponent if one is prepared to take the 
opposite position. It is far harder to show him 
how wrong he is when one’s own position is mid- 
way between the one he professes and the one he 
caricatures. 

Mr. Fitch seems to have decided that although 
the self, like sex, is here to stay, he’s not having 
any. What he seems to forget, however, is that 
things are seldom what they seem and that the 
persons most preoccupied with themselves are not 


Dr. Loomis directs the program in “yo and religion in 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 
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EARL A. LOOMIS 


likely to be those who have really “realized, loved 
or accepted” themselves. 

It is as simple as this: we become selves in the 
context of givens and gifts. The givens are genic 
and genetic—that is, they come through the proto- 
plasmic parenting of our soma and the social, psy- 
chological parenting of our emotional milieu. If 
we are loved rightly and enough, accepted rightly 
and enough, we will come to realize ourselves right- 
ly and enough. There probably can’t be too much 
of a good thing and what seems to be too much 
probably is the wrong thing. All this is part of 
the order of creation. 

At any rate, there seems to be in the nature of 





these selves, that we are becoming through the 
givens, a potential for receiving the gift. The gift 
may be a limitation or challenge which may make 
us rise above our earlier apparent weakness, an 
invitation to relationship or a vision of possibili- 
ties. This partakes of the order of redemption. 

The Word of God and the gospel speaks 
to us out of all these and calls us into awareness 
of ourselves in God’s wider context But it is still 
self-awareness to which it calls us. It calls us to 
self-denial, but one cannot deny what one does 
not have. It calls us to love others, but we cannot 
love others unless we love ourselves aright. It calls 
us even to hate, perhaps, but one cannot handle 
hate with impunity unless one has been loved and 
loves himself and others aright. Otherwise it will 
corrode and damn him and them. 

Pride is not limited to love of the self. It may 
easily refer to our church, our theology, our mor- 
ality and our abstemiousness as well as to our nar- 
cissism, Our concupiscence, our earthiness and our 
orneriness. The “foul disease” is no respecter of 
persons. It can infect our superego as well as our 
id, our social structure as much as our ego. In fact, 
the ego, rightly understood, is probably the least 
egotistic part of the person. Indeed, contempt of 
self can be the “other side of pride.” The sin of 
rejecting the givenness of our given selves may 
interfere with our receiving gladly the gift of our 
new selves. 


Egotism, Ego and Narcissism 


I suppose “egotism” has generally meant to most 
of us a person’s believing or behaving as if he 
believed that he is somehow more important than 
he really is, that he is pretty much the center of 
things and that things and other persons are valued 
pretty exclusively in terms of their importance to 
him. If another person’s egotism is as great or a 
little greater than our own we tend to call him 
an egotist. 

The “ego” as used in psychiatry means that cen- 
tral core of functions of the person which have 
to do with perception, memory, motility control, 
affective expression, reality testing, communication, 
executive function, and finally synthesis or integra- 
tion of all the other functions. The two functions, 
reality testing and integration, are what keep us 
humble, not that the others don’t help (i.e., per- 
ception of the state of things as they are, memory 
of our past failures, and so forth). 

The kind of humility which the well-function- 
ing ego insures is the humility of reality which takes 
account of all accessible external and internal data 
and is able to undertake continued reappraisals of 
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the situation and to synthesize the ongoing, progres- 
sive approximations. In fact, nobody’s ego func- 
tions this well. Whether it be through sin, sick- 
ness, social stress or downright cussedness, all our 
egos are impaired. But by and large, all other 
things being equal, the better the ego-functioning 
the more possibility for an honest, and therefore 
humble, self-appraisal. 


Narcissism is another dimension of this problem. 
Too easily defined and therefore dismissed as self- 
love, narcissism represents the investment of the 
self with life energies. It is a necessary and inevita- 
ble developmental prerequisite of life and if, at 
any moment, our narcissism should altogether fail 
we should probably die. This is not, however, to 
say that possibilities of too much or too little nar- 
cissism do not exist. On the contrary, it is con- 
ceivable that in the absence of narcissism, psychosis 
ensues (Federn’s theory of schizophrenia), or that 
in the ego’s being overflooded by narcissistic libido, 
hypochondriasis may develop. 

It appears then that at least three concepts are 
bound up with this problem of self-esteem, self- 
regard, self-love, self-fulfillment, etc. 

(1) Egotism, a kind of curbstone diagnosis which 
is really pejorative. Egotism is a dirty word, and 
I guess we don’t like folks to be more egotistical 
than we are ourselves. There is something disgust- 
ing about it. Perhaps we should like everyone to 
be equally humble and some more equally hum- 
ble than others, if we may plagiarize Animal Farm. 
“Outhumblemanship” is still one of the queenly 
arts of the church. 

(2) The ego, on the other hand, is an organiza- 
tion of functions in the psyche which are as im- 
portant to the self as the steering apparatus and 
brakes on a car. We should hardly call a man 
egotistic for possessing accurate steering and re- 
sponsive brakes, whether in a Model T or a Rolls 
Royce. 

(3) Narcissism, finally, is a state of affairs in which 
the image of the self is loved or nourished by the 
organism. It is recognized that this can occur in 
too little or too great a degree. To condemn it 
out of hand is like condemning breathing or ali- 
mentation. A certain minimum of narcissism is 
necessary for personal survival, for loving others, 
and even for self-sacrifice. A certain minimum 
awareness of our own bodily functions is pre- 
requisite for perceiving both its needs and for 
understanding those of others. 

There is something of relevance to the Incarna- 
tion in the accepting of the needs of our own bodies 
(and minds). The body is given us to tell and re- 
mind us what life is all about and, as Charles Wil- 
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liams has maintained, it frequently witnesses bet- 
ter than our mind to the love and judgment of 
God. Gotthard Booth has aptly pointed out that 
even the body’s malfunctioning, illness, serves to 
bring us up short, to remind us of the purpose of 
life. 

Let us not confuse the diagnostic and the deroga- 
tory. We are still going to call each other egotists, 
and when we get a little more psychologically soph- 
isticated we are likely to throw psychological terms 
at each other, too. We'll call our orderly friends 
compulsive, our spontaneous friends impulsive, and 
our quiet friends schizoid. Unfortunately we run 
out of words for positive diagnosis, but these hap- 
pily can come from the Bible, from the poets and 
from the romantic movement. 


The Romantic Movement 


The romantic movement like every other is sus- 
ceptible to corruption. Its tendencies towards lax- 
ness, hedonism, impulsivity, soft-mindedness, all 
can come in for their share of just criticism. But 
romanticism of the right sort can serve as a form 
of expression of the way of acceptance or the via 
affirmativa, a necessary polarity to the way of nega- 
tion and asceticism. The tendencies of either alone 
can be demonic; both belong together, although 
each person will find one or another his own lead- 
ing theme at a given stage along life’s way. Only 
as each individual honors and respects this in him- 
self and in the other can he find himself and know 
himself in relation to the other. 

Mr. Fitch’s shock at Faust’s lack of contrition 
should have informed him just how unaccepted 
and unrealized the poor doctor was. His frantic 
seeking for self-realization reflected first of all an 
unaccepted self, and forgiveness has little meaning 
until the self has been appropriately valued and 
can therefore also value other selves. We love and 
accept because and only as we are first accepted. 
We are contrite only as we have been forgiven. 
Contrition is the fruit as well as the precondition 
of forgiveness because the two exist in a circular 
and continuous relationship. I would commend the 
reading of Aichborn’s Wayward Youth or Pfister’s 
article in Searchlights on Delinquency to any who 
imagine that one will bother seeking forgiveness 
through contrition until he has already found for- 
giveness and been established and confirmed him- 
self, 

What I’m trying to say is that most egotists have 
sick egos, low self-esteem, and they suffer from 
precisely the opposite of conditions so assailed by 
Mr. Fitch. They have neither accepted, loved, nor 
realized themselves. Instead they are busy building 
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and maintaining masks between their outer world 
and the outer boundary of their personalities, and 
between their deep, undiscovered self-potential and 
their all-too-limited capacity for self-searching. 

Walt Whitman in Mr. Fitch’s quotation at least 
is honest and accepts himself—all of him—in a way 
that only a baby generally is allowed to in our 
deodorized and sterilized culture. We might feel 
sorry for him that he can go no further in his 
quest for the deity, but his infantility at least has 
the ring of authenticity about it. It seems that Mr. 
Fitch cannot distinguish between feeling one’s pain 
and picking one’s scabs. What you don’t know can 
hurt you and what you do know, you can do some- 
thing about, even if your goal is the discipline and 
limitation and perhaps even death of the self you've 
got to know, the self that you wish to discipline 
and limit and kill—armpits and all. 

Even St. Bernard, the master of ascetic theology, 
found a place for self-love. He insists that (1) love 
of self is prior to love of God—even love of self 
for the self’s sake. From there he sees man moving 
sequentially in the process of sanctification to (2) 
love of God for our own sake, (3) love for God for 
God’s sake and (4) love of self for God’s sake. 


.-.and Psychotherapy 


I am not a Frommian, but I do not share Mr. 
Fitch’s conviction that Fromm is recommending 
personal litanies of self-adoration. On the contrary, 
his Art of Loving seems, in its own humanistic, 
ethical tradition, to advocate knowledge and love 
of self possible only in a context of and as pre- 
requisites for knowledge and love of others. Fromm 
represents only one school of psychological thought, 
but in this respect he seems to be down the main 
line. What many of us would question is the im- 
plication that we can increase our love by taking 
thought. 

Mr. Fitch seems to imagine that psychotherapy, 
which he lumps together with a great deal else 
about the present generation that he hates, is in- 
terested simply in “adjusting” people, making 
them comfortable and anesthetizing them. What 
he seems to overlook is the fact that psychotherapy 
hurts, and more often than not the patient would 
rather escape the encounter of facing the leviath- 
ans, the dragons and the werewolves of the uncon- 
scious, as well as sometimes hearing the archangels. 
Psychotherapy is still far from being “strictly sci- 
entific,” but it does partake of the art of the physi- 
cian and the art of pastoral care, both of which 
are older and perhaps more especially human than 
science, 

The commandment to love ourselves is built 





into one’s bones and marrow. It is an absolute com- 
mandment, but it is also no commandment because 
one cannot love on command. One can, however, 
learn to see another as one’s neighbor, but only 
after one has been neighbor to oneself by having 
been neighbored. One can only shepherd another 
after he has been shepherded. 

Psychotherapy is not the pathway toward easy 
adjustment, nor the panacea for pain; it may even 
make one hurt more. It is neither in league with 
contemporary culture, nor is it altogether blind to 
what contemporary culture is doing to men and 
men to it. It does not imagine, however, that it 
or the church can fully minister to men who are 
not fully men, because they are not selves. A 
eunuch cannot give his virginity to God, neither 
can a person who is not a self bring another into 
selfhood unless it be that in the doing two less- 
than-selves become two selves through the grace of 
Exchange and through the glory of Substitution 
which, in the final analysis, is the miracle through 
which any life as we know it can be. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Camus and the Kingdom 


TO THE EDITORS: As we wait breathlessly for 
Albert Camus’ definitive work may I suggest that 
we not become too giddy, prematurely at least? 
To be sure, there is cause for rejoicing when we 
note the progression of his thought from The 
Stranger through The Plague to The Fall. He has 
discovered Original Sin. Yet this is not a new dis- 
covery for him because he did his doctoral disser- 
tation on Augustine and Plotinus. But unlike 
Augustine, he continues to stand without the gates 
while he expertly exhibits the demonic aspects of 
his discovery. 

R. M. B. concludes his April 14th editorial on 
“The Kingdom of Camus” with these words: “And 
it might also indicate that the Kingdom is not pop- 
ulated exclusively by those who say, ‘Lord, Lord.’” 
Now if he means the Kingdom referred to in Matt. 
7:21 and, further, implies by this that A. Camus 
is a resident of the same, I would like to enter a 
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demurrer on the following grounds: (a) New Testa- 
ment prerequisites for entrance to said Kingdom 
are repentance, trust and obedience; (b) no sign 
of same in the written works of our man. 

Would it not be fairer to say that when A. Camus 
directs his exceptional talents to an exploration of 
the relevance of the above items to our time that 
then the Kingdom impinges? 


Grorce E. BEILsy, Jr. 
Aurora, N.Y. 


Unemployment Scholarship 


TO THE EDITORS: Your editorial [April 14] 
which recommended supplementing private enter- 
prise with public enterprise for relieving unemploy- 
ment is a splendid one. I would like to see added a 
program of substantial scholarships. Unemployment 
pay might sponsor graduate studies which would 
— place the surplus workers in more needy 
elds. 

For years the complaint has been that Americans 
buy a new car every year. Now we cry about un- 
employment in the auto industry because we are 
not buying new cars. The country does not lack 
for auto workers. It does lack teachers, ministers, 
workers in many creative fields... . 

Not all auto workers are incapable of creative 
work. One whom I know is a college graduate and 
the son of a college president. I believe that many 
of the unemployed would take graduate training 
for other professions if they could finance it. One 
can’t expect all to have faith in Jesus’s promise to 
supply food, clothing and shelter to those who 
seek the Kingdom of Heaven.... 

Mrs. EDWARD PHELPS SPEARE 
Olivet, Michigan 
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